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Can the 8. A. T. C. Singing Mark an Advance? 

This song book sets a good standard. Can we do anything better? Possi- 
bly not. (1) "We can, however, keep closer to the scheme indicated in the book 
than many of the Commission Song Leaders have been able or have thought it 
desirable to do on account of the class of men and the short period. The usual 
song sheet, such as that sent out for temporary use in the S. A. T. C, contains 
a larger proportion of popular songs than is needed in our work. (2) Then we 
can do more with complete songs — ^verses and choruses — ^than the usual song 
sheet with its "chorus only" idea suggests. Frequently, it is true, about all 
that is worthy in a song is found in the chorus, but there are more exceptions 
than usage suggests. The verse parts of "Home Fires," "Long Trail," "Joan 
of Arc," "Last Long Mile," "Long Boy" and "When the Great Red Dawn" 
are quite as valuable as their choruses. (3) "We can stress folk songs and the 
more melodious simple art songs. It needs only a trial to demonstrate that col- 
lege students care for "Old Black Joe," "Out on the Deep," "Annie Laurie," 
"Swing Low Sweet Chariot," the "Netherland Prayer of Thanksgiving," "Vol- 
ga Boat Song," " Funiculi-Funicula, " and the like. (4) Something more may 
well be done in capitalizing the natural love of harmony, of part-singing, of 
"barber-shop chords". "Sweet Adeline" has been worked on in the camps 
with great delight until great groups of men sing it with fine effects in three 
and four parts. Many of the old college songs, folk songs, and especially many 
of the negro spirituals with their combination of religious fervor and humor 
such as "Shout all over God's Heaven" are susceptible of the same treatment. 
Singing of this type requires a sustained effort and a uniformity of seating 
arrangements and attendance that are very helpful in all the other singing. 
(5) Finally we may expect to work out adeptations or simple, largely unison, 
versions of the great solos and choruses. After they have learned them, and 
to a larger extent during the learning, provided it is intermingled with lighter 
material, students will enjoy such stirring numbers as "The Soldiers' Chorus" 
from Gounod's "Faust," "Land of Hope and Glory," arranged from Elgar's 
"Pomp and Circumstance March" No. 1, BuUard's "Sword of Ferrara," and 
"Stein Song," Pinsuti's "Bedouin Love Song," Donnizetti's "0 Italia Be- 
loved," Sullivan's "Lost Chord" and Beethoven's "The Heavens Resound." 
Many Opportunities for Experimenting. 

All of the above suggestions are for the purpose of stimulating thought 
rather than laying down definite lines of programs. The leader in each unit 
must study his individual group and plan his work to meet its needs. In general 
the song book and such additional work as that outlined should be kept in view 
in order that there be some common stock of material which may be sung when 
men from different units come together here or abroad. But the local leader 
must decide what and how many of each type of material he will present. One 
rule may, however safely be given. He must keep the interest, yes, the enthu- 
siasm of his group. He may be anxious to use only the finest type of music 
but if his singers (or "shouters") are not yet ready for it, he must bide his 
time. Let him give as high type of material as he can "get across" at all times, 
but let him see always that it "gets across". "Until the best appeals, the next 
best must be given — and so on until connection with the men is established. 



FOR USE IN YOUR LOCAL PAPER 

(Editor's Note. — During last year's issues we advocated your trying to get 
your local papers to publish from time to time interesting notices and articles 
about music. Here are a number of such articles which are used by Canadian 
papers thru the assistance of their Bureau for the Advancement of Music. You 
are welcome to the use of them. — ^p. w. d.) 

JERRY'S REMARK 

I have never seen a girl brought to the police station who had the proper home 
influences. Girls who are at home with their music and boys who sing in the parish 
choir don't land in the hands of the police." That is the testimony of the head of a city 
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police force, a man of mature years. The statement was made after hearing this 
incident related by a well-known merchant; "One evening, Jerry, a policeman whom 
I knew and who was fond of music was passing our house on his way home. Everybody 
liked Jerry. He was one of those great big hearted men, and passionately fond of his 
children. I hailed him and said 'come on in a minute Jerry, and hear a couple of 
piano and violin duets the girls are practicing for next week's concert." 

"He listened to the violin and piano music intently and enjoyed it thoroughly. He 
said good night to my daughters rather quietly I thought, and went out. At the door 
he said to me — and he was evidently thinking of his own daughters too as he spoke — 
'Mr. Blank, there are two pictures before me ; one of your fine daughters at home with 
their piano and violin, a credit to themselves and a joy to you. The other is of two 
girls about the same age locked up down at the station held on charges of vagrancy.' 

'I bade Jerry good evening with a lump in my throat. That quiet remark of his 
made me think as I had never done before of the music in my home." 

WHEN THE VIOLIN CHAFES THE NECK THE VIOLINIST AT FAULT 
Violin Properly Held and a Proper Chin Rest the Remedy. 

Thousands of violin players are troubled with the violin chafing the neck. 

The trouble is not with the chin rests, but with the player. If the violin is held 
properly, and is kept stationary while playing, there will never be the slightest difficulty 
from chafing, and sores on the neck, but if the player grips the neck tightly and saws 
the violin up and down and to and fro all the time he is playing, and jams the violin 
tightly towards him as he shifts upwards, the constant friction and rubbing of the 
softest chin rest in the world is bound to produce these sores. 

The violin must be held lightly between the thumb and the base of the fore-finger, 
and must not be pressed against the neck, nor allowed to sway up and down or to and 
fro. The only pressure involved in holding the violin is that of the jaw on the chin rest, 
and this should be very moderate. The softest substance in the world will chafe the 
skin if it is rubbed violently over it long enough, unless possibly it were dipped in oil 
every few minutes. It is to a quiet holding of the violin, vrithout pressing it tightly 
against the neck, that the player must look for a remedy, and not to various kinds of 
chin rests. Of course a chin rest should be used which is comfortable and is adapted 
to the players jaw, length of neck and general build of the chest, and after this is 
secured, a perfectly stationary position will do the rest. 



THAT FIRST ITEM ON THE PROGRAMME 

If the bald truth is spoken it must be admitted that in the minds of many concert- 
goers, the piano solo is still a necessary evil, a sort of convenient fill-in. "If this 
distorted idea is to be corrected" said a gentleman, recently, "why should so many 
mixed programmes start with a piano solo? To do so always seems to me to rather 
admit that although the piano number adds to the variety of the concert, it is not as 
generally enjoyed as singing, violin, music, reading and other classes, so it is chosen 
to lead off with, partly to get it out of the way and partly to give all late comers a 
chance to arrive before the programme proper begins." 

Whether or not this view is accepted, an interesting point is raised. Would the 
piano solo be given more prestige if it were to be placed nearer the centre of the 
programme or at least in between other enjoyable numbers? One is inclined to believe 
were tiiat done, the influence of concert piano work would be greater. Among the 
masses the piano recital does not prove the same attraction as a vocal or violin recital 
and any alteration of custom, especially so trivial a one as_ giving the piano solo 
some other place than number one, that would increase the interest in piano music 
is well worth giving a trial. 

Another method of accomplishing this is giving more prominence to the piano duet. 
The London Times once made this statement: "It is a curious fact that in spite of the 
countless public utterances of instrumental music, there should still be one department 
which, both in England and elsewhere, is to all intents and purposes entirely unknown. 
The pianoforte duet is the Cinderella of musical literature; we tolerate, and indeed 
commend, humbly useful ministrations in the home circle, but never, or virtually 
never, permit public appearances except at the village entertainment or the school 
prize-giving." 

The duet is acceptable to all concert goers and in the best interests of furthering 
a love for piano music it should receive more attention. Apart from the numerous 
dashing medium-gfrade compositions for two pianists, the large number of works left us 
by the great masters should dispose of any notion that the piano duet is only to be 
looked upon as a means of technical improvement. 



